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schools was an important step towards putting this program into effect. It introduced no change in the curriculum of parish schools and their relationship with county schools. The course of instruction in county schools, however, was extended from two to three years, and their curriculums were made to correspond to those of the junior years of the gymnasium. The central government assumed charge of the county schools which had been supported from local taxes. The course of instruction in the gymnasium was lengthened to seven years. The purpose of these schools was to provide their students with "solid rather than comprehensive education" and to prepare them for the practical tasks they would have to face on graduation. The broad humanitarian subjects, formerly a feature of the gymnasium program, were gradually dropped. The long-standing controversy between the supporters and the opponents of classicism received a compromise solution. Beginning with the fourth year, these schools were to offer two parallel sets of courses: one included classical languages and was intended for the students who wished to continue their studies at a university; the other omitted classical languages, emphasized natural history, mathematics, and law (the German Reakchule), and was to be taken by those students who did not intend to go to a higher school. The result of the experiment was not a happy one. According to an authoritative statement in the Russian Journal of the Ministry of Education in 1864 "the gymnasium broke with classical tradition but failed to become a Realschule. ... It proved incapable of providing either broad cultural background or specialized instruction. On the one hand, the young men whose education ended with the gymnasium were possessed of merely haphazard and largely useless information; on the other, the graduates of these schools were poorly prepared for university work with the result that, according to many professors, the standards of higher education declined."
The traditional dislike of the nobility for government-sponsored secondary schools (except military academies) was partly overcome by the establishment of boarding schools "for boys of noble descent" (blagorodnye pansiony). There were 47 such boarding schools in 1849 and 61 in 1863. It was originally intended that boys at the boarding schools should attend classes in the local gymnasium but should receive additional instruction in "arts befitting the upper class/' such as French, music, dancing, fencing, and riding. Many of the boarding schools, however, were converted at the request of local nobility into